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MILL VILLAGE CHURCHES 


BY LISTON POPE 


Spindle County has been in the news again lately. Its one 
hundred cotton mills, accustomed for the last two decades to 
operation by fits and starts, are purring night and day, with a 
million-and-a-half spindles racing to provide yarns for work 
shirts and uniforms, for bandages and tire fabrics. Nearly five 
thousand new employees have entered its mills in recent 
months, an increase of 25 per cent, bringing sudden prosperity 
to merchants, insurance collectors and movie palaces, and com- 
pounding problems of housing, schooling, leisure and morality. 
Mills are building additions to their plants, and may find an 
even greater demand upon them as cotton replaces silk in various 
uses. For Spindle County makes 80 per cent of the fine combed 
cotton yarn in America, and yarn, though less spectacular than 
steel or aluminum or oil, is a basic necessity for national defense. 


This is not the first time that Spindle County has been in the 
news. In 1929 its principal town, Milltown, was catapulted 
from obscurity into headlines around the world. In rapid suc- 
cession metropolitan newspapers told of a Communist uprising 
in the textile center of the South, of mass parades and the use 
of troops, of mob scenes and the destruction of life and prop- 
erty. Outbreaks of violence flared for several weeks, culminat- 
ing in the death of the Chief-of-Police and the wounding of 
several of his officers in an armed skirmish with Communists 
and strikers. Scores of arrests followed, and two dramatic trials 
focussed the spotlight of publicity on a tense courtroom for 
additional weeks. At last seven men were convicted of murder 
and sentenced to prison, only to escape their sentences by flight 
to Russia. 

Readers across America were confirmed in many of their 


previous notions about the South, gleaned largely from novels 
and Hollywood, and were supplied with new items of informa- 
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tion. Uneasy ghosts of the past were resurrected and stalked 
again through the public mind: young rowdies and enraged 
citizens riding the night in disguise; mobs bent on lynching; 
soft-spoken gentlemen ready to sudden violence; feudal barons 
who owned people body and soul and ruled in benevolent des- 
potism. New specters of a New South were brought from con- 
cealment and placed on display before a national audience. It 
was revealed that many Southern children were nursed by 
spindles rather than corpulent Negro mammies; that “delicious 
Southern cooking” was not enough to forestall pellagra when 
there was only “fat back’’ and ‘“‘corn pone” to cook; that the 
gentle mistress of the old plantation had a granddaughter who 
could be a hell-cat on the picket line. Wages in Southern mills 
were depicted as low, hours long. Public officials were portrayed 
as hirelings of industry. Preachers were indicted as “moral 
police for the mill owners,” and religious fundamentalism was 
denounced as prejudicial to legal justice. The traditional pic- 
ture of a columned mansion with magnolias in front and slave 
quarters behind was replaced by that of a low, oblong cotton 
mill with a picket line in front and the identical houses of a 
mill village all about it. Milltown became a symbol of the New 
South, and the connotations it carried have been remembered 
by many who have forgotten its name. 


Most Southerners resented the unfavorable publicity attend- 
ant on the episode, and sought to dismiss it as another effort on 
the part of Northerners to disparage the South. They suspected 
that a disproportionate amount of attention was being given 
the affair: Communists had led strikes in other sections of the 
country, often with comparable violence, without bringing such 
notoriety to the scene of their operations. Proud of the phe- 
nomenal development of industry in their region within a few 
decades, natives believed that the industrial strife and the de- 
plorable conditions it revealed were merely temporary aberra- 
tions, and that a distorted picture was being presented to the 
nation as typical. A few Southerners were inclined to announce 
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the end of an economic era, but most of their fellow-citizens 
saw no portent. 

The wider American audience was correct in assuming that 
Milltown, with all it symbolized, posed problems of national 
interest and concern. Southerners were correct in believing that 
their New South could be understood only by careful appraisal 
of events more far-reaching than those which transpired in the 
labor unrest of 1929. Back of the violence and headlines lay a 
series of developments extending over several decades, some 
of them almost as revolutionary in character as the eruption 
which focalized national attention on their results. For the 
understanding of those developments and for some insight 
into the operation of religious institutions in a changing so- 
ciety, Spindle County is a prize laboratory. 


PATTERNS OF GROWTH 


For Industry 


In 1880, there were five cotton mills and thirteen thousand 
spindles — less than a single small mill holds at present — in 
Spindle County. Nearly all the ten thousand residents were 
small independent farmers, whose parents had retreated to the 
rolling- foothills, buying independence with poverty, as the 
plantation system in the years before the Civil War had ap- 
propriated the flat fertile acres on the coastal plain to the east. 
Lying nearer to the mountains than the seashore, in the heart 
of the Southern Piedmont region, the terrain of the county was 
better adapted to small farms than to extensive plantations and 
that form of enterprise had prevailed from the time of its settle- 
ment. In 1880, farms averaged 130 acres in size and few were 
notably larger. There were no mint-julep aristocrats or massive 
mansions or Negro choruses here; the equality of poverty and 
the freedom of the hermit which had characterized colonial 
America lived on in Spindle County. 

Then the Industrial Revolution came, as it had come to Eng- 
land and New England decades before, to harness the falling 
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streams, transplant people and bring unprecedented wealth. 
When an ante-bellum agricultural economy had been over- 
thrown on the battlefield, many communities in the Southern 
Piedmont set out to wrest victory from defeat by competing 
with the North in industrial enterprise, and Spindle County 
became the standard bearer of them all. As in previous cycles, 
industrialization was borne on the shoulders of the textile in- 
dustry, and innumerable cotton mills sprang up in the cotton 
fields. Railroads criss-crossed the county in the 1870's, bring- 
ing supplies and markets nearer, and at their chief point of 
intersection a cow pasture was transformed into Milltown, the 
center and symbol of industrial development. 

To man the new spindles, thousands of small farmers and 
tenant farmers, dispirited by struggle against tired and nig- 
gardly land and often attracted by glowing enticements from 
mill-paid agents, left isolated homes and mountain cabins to 
come to the mushrooming mill villages. In 50 years, the popu- 
lation of Milltown increased more than seventyfold. By 1900 
there were 27 mills in Spindle County; by 1920 there were 90 
mills and more than a million spindles. Nearly all had been 
built by local leadership and local capital, with widespread 
community participation in stock ownership, and the various 
communities of the county took a genuinely paternal interest in 
their offspring. 

The churches of Spindle County reflected and helped to cre- 
ate community approval of the new mills. From the beginning 
of industrialization, ministers in the county praised mill build- 
ers as redeemers of a people and a region, and were proud to 
acclaim them publicly as leading members of their churches. 
Industrialization was proclaimed a blessing from God, de- 
signed to lift communities out of poverty and to transform the 
underfed, ill-kempt, impoverished whites of the South into 
the “peaceful, contented workers” of a company-owned and 
company-maintained mill village. The rise of industry was in- 
terpreted in moral and spiritual terms. At least one cotton mill 
was publicly dedicated “to Almighty God.” In 1890, a de- 
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nominational journal published near Spindle County eulogized 
a family of textile entrepreneurs in phrases echoed in many 
religious utterances: 

“Their great success is a fine exemplification of what Southern 
brains and energy, devoted to business and consecrated to God, 
can accomplish. Where such men control you never hear of strikes 
and mobs among their employees. They not only lift themselves. up 
in the scale of being, but give lift to all around and about them. 
All honor to such noble specimens of the highest type of manhood 
in our new South. Wherever they plant a mill they plant a church 
of our God, and thus open the way to better living here and to a 
brighter life hereafter.”’ 

Ministers and religious leaders in Spindle County did more 
than talk. Several preachers were moving spirits in the organ- 
ization of new cotton mills, and at least a few were active ofh- 
cers and directors of mill corporations. Further, the churches 
quickly accepted responsibility for the moral oversight of the 
emerging mill villages, and made their greatest contribution 
to the rise of industry by helping to transform an atomistic as- 
semblage of rural individualists into a disciplined labor force. 
Methods used by the churches to this end varied from success- 
ful agitation for prohibition legislation to emphasis on an 
other-worldly gospel that served to distract the attention of 
the workers from their immediate plight. Personal virtues (sta- 
bility, honesty, sobriety, industry) were promulgated as the 
avenue to success in the world, and personal relations between 
management and workers as the guarantee of industrial wel- 
fare. The churches became centers of life in the mill villages, 
convincing the villagers that religion alone provided real hope 
for happiness in this world as well as in the “hereafter.” Em- 
ployers encouraged religious programs in numerous and sub- 
stantial ways, allegedly expecting nothing in return except the 
“general welfare of the community.” The churches proved 
worthy of the confidence placed in them; mill owners now 
agree unanimously that the churches have succeeded in pro- 
ducing better (that is, more dependable, cooperative, “reason- 
able’) industrial workers than would otherwise have been 
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possible, and that the religious institutions have been invalu- 
able assets to the mills. 

In various ways the ministers and churches of Spindle County 
were among the most important factors in the industrial trans- 
formation of their communities. They ventured boldly into 
the field of economics, and by religious sanctions and deliber- 
ate action helped to induce economic change, and thereby to 
incur responsibility for its results. 


For Churches 


The immediate upshot of industrialization in Spindle County, 
so far as the churches were concerned, seemed a very favor- 
able one. Nearly every mill in the county donated one or more 
lots for the erection of church buildings in its village and usu- 
ally contributed an appreciable percentage of the cost of con- 
struction. For example, a brick church costing $20,000 and a 
parsonage costing $6,000 were erected in one village, largely 
under the leadership of the superintendent of the mill; the mill 
corporation paid $10,000 of the total costs and arranged to de- 
duct pledges of members of the church, upon authorization, 
from their pay envelopes. Practically all the churches located 
in the new villages received similar help, though not always 
in such proportion. 

From the beginning, mills also subsidized the salaries of 
pastors of the village churches. Though both mills and preach- 
ers are extremely secretive about the matter, a survey of one 
denomination with twenty pastoral charges in the county, of 
which eleven are located in mill villages, revealed that six re- 
ceived direct help from mills on the pastor's salary in 1938, 
and four received subsidies of other types, such as provision of 
a parsonage. Gifts to salaries ranged from $150 to $750 for 
the year, and accounted for 23 per cent of the total salaries 
received by ministers to whom subsidy was given. This particu- 
lar denomination is more heavily subsidized than any other, for 
a number of reasons, but nearly all mill village churches and 
pastors receive special consideration of one sort or another . 
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from mill managements. As one preacher put it, “the mill 
owner slips me a little on the side when I want to take a trip 
or something.” Though other donations from mills to the 
“welfare” of workers have declined tremendously since the ad- 
vent of Social Security legislation and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the contributions given to churches have thus far remained 
practically unchanged, and represent one of the most persistent 
survivals of the direct subsidy system. 

The churches also profited from the expansion of population 
and wealth ensuing from the growth of industry in Spindle 
County. In 1880, the county contained five mills, the total white 
population was 10,188 and the total value of all industrial 
products was $844,308. In 1930, the county had 102 mills, a 
white population of 65,701 and industrial products (in 1929) 
valued at $69,083,052. The churches grew and waxed fat pro- 
portionately. In number they (the white churches only) in- 
creased from 41 to 145 between 1880 and 1939, and their 
membership rose from 3,690 to 35,670. The average value of 
church property per church increased forty-threefold during 
these decades; the average salary paid per church became nine 
times as great, the average church budget ten times as large. 
Correspondingly, a larger percentage of churches became able 
to afford full-time pastoral service, carpeted aisles and stained 
glass windows, educated preachers and vested choirs, contribu- 
tions to foreign missions and denominational projects. The 
whir of spindles became a token of progress, in religious as in 
all other circles. 


The Emergence of Class Churches 


The churches not only grew absolutely as industry expanded; 
they also grew according to the social patterns which emerged 
in the new economy. As economic activities became more varie- 
gated and wealth piled up, distinct social classes were created 
in the county, and striking inequalities appeared. The only dis- 
tinctions of any real importance in 1880 had been those be- 
tween white and Negro; other divisions in the population, in- 
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cluding political and religious diversities, had not been based 
on economic and social stratification. Most of the small farm- 
ers in the county were on approximately equal footing in re- 
spect to equality as well as liberty. As new wealth came, how- 
ever, many of the patterns which had evolved earlier in Eng- 
land and New England were recapitulated at accelerated speed. 

Three social classes have emerged, clearly separated in terms 
of occupation, income, housing, educational opportunities, gen- 
eral culture and religion. There are the small farmers and 
tenant farmers, hardly more numerous now than in 1880, who 
are fundamentally dependent on agriculture for a livelihood. 
There are the mill workers, whose occupational ties with their 
agricultural background have been almost completely severed. 
There is the group which may best be designated as “uptown” 
in character; corresponding to the bourgeoisie of earlier com- 
mercial and industrial revolutions, it is composed of mill own- 
ers and managers, professional and commercial groups, white- 
collar workers, independent skilled artisans and the like. Of 
the white population at present, about 66 per cent is composed 
of mill workers and their families, 16 per cent of farm families, 
and 18 per cent of uptown people. The Negro population com- 
prises still a fourth group, separate unto itself with the race 
factor (rather than economic factors alone) as crucial, and 
with its own peculiar status and problems. 

Wide differences of privilege and opportunity quickly ap- 
peared between the social classes. Each class came to have a 
distinct type of housing, with the identical houses of the mill 
villages as the most salient development. Each class was pro- 
vided with its own schools. Each developed its own distinctive 
culture traits and its own peculiar attitudes. Most basically of 
all, great differentials in financial income appeared. Farm in- 
come fell considerably below that of the industrial worker; 
average incomes for various uptown families, in turn, have 
been anywhere from 50 to 5,000 per cent above averages for 
industrial workers. The average weekly wage for mill 
workers has ranged from about $5.00 in 1900 to $14.96 
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in 1940; though mill subsidies in housing and a few 
other necessities have raised the real income somewhat, it has 
generally been necessary for two or more members of a mill 
family to work in order to provide minimum sustenance. A 
spectacular concentration of wealth has occurred, meanwhile, 
in the rising economic affluence of the mill owners. The prop- 
erty of the richest citizen in Milltown in 1887 was valued for 
tax purposes at $10,000; in 1929, one mill owner was receiving 
an annual salary of $75,000, plus income from dividends and 
other investments. Though stock in most mills in Spindle 
County has been gathered into comparatively few hands and 
figures on profits are difficult to obtain, it is certain that divi- 
dends of 10, 20, and 30 per cent were customary for many years 
up to 1921. One investor put $5,000 into a mill in the county, 
and received dividends of $5,000 for each of nine subsequent 
years. During the period of the first World War, several mills 
are reported to have paid for themselves during the first year 
of operation. Since 1921, profits have been irregular, but sizable 
in good years, and the national defense effort since 1939 has 
pulled many marginal mills back into profitable operation, 
further increasing the income differential in favor of mill own- 
ers in the county. 


The churches of Spindle County have adapted themselves to 
class segregation, despite occasional hesitancy to approve the 
process. One minister affirms, “If we don’t get all these social 
classes together in the church, I don’t know how they ever 
will be brought together—so I try to make no difference as 
between uptown folks and mill folks.” Notwithstanding all 
such sentiments, individual churches, when judged by the com- 
position of their membership, have been since 1900 almost ex- 
clusively either rural, mill or uptown in type. Only 23 per cent 
of them in 1939 had minority groups comprising at least 20 
per cent of the total membership, and only 6 per cent lacked 
a majority group of at least 66.6 per cent of the total. 


Each type of church has tended to follow, roughly, the for- 
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tunes of the social class with which it has been affiliated, as the 
following table indicates: 


1900 1939 

Number of Churches: 

Rita ee A oe 42 34 

Mill sees oes De ae eee 10 76 

Uptows ..n5ine. 26 35 
Membership: 

Ruralies eee, ee eae wee 4,158 5,338 

BAY OA Motel enema een ster e db. e ois 1,110 19,456 

Uptown..22..02 4 a 3,926 11,585 
Average Value Church Property 

Rirtalon96 ac) 1 a ee eee 5 vega, $10,754 

Mi ies eee eee ee 8 te 843 18,873 

UPtO WI 3.0. sed.naaeacins oemeaiien 4,339 55,145 
Average Salary Paid: 

Rural Lee or Oe ee eee $ 166 S622 

Mall, 6... 86a ee cents Taam 156 1,164 

Uptown atveinaciegeeeuieeee et 364 1,972 
Average Total Budget: 

Rural gest irl Rt $ 272 $ 1,090 

FUL cee eee ee 379 2,958 

Uptown <a scene ranma non 1,933 5,750 


As the percentage of mill workers in the population increased, 
the number and membership of mill churches assumed a cor- 
responding preponderance. The new wealth, however, gravi- 
tated toward the uptown churches and they became the domi- 
nant religious institutions, establishing standards and policies 
for their poorer sisters in mill and rural communities. Rural 
churches, meanwhile, underwent very little change; though 
their membership and wealth expanded to some degree, they 
fell far behind the other churches. Since 1900, one in five has 


been abandoned during decades in which the county as a whole 
grew by leaps and bounds. 
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TGE MILE VILLAGE, GHURCH 


The evolution of churches designed exclusively for mill 
workers has been the most significant aspect of the adaptation 
of religious institutions to economic change in Spindle County. 
Special churches for industrial workers have helped to preserve 
the influence of the church among the workers—an influence 
which has been considerably weakened in other sections of the 
country. Religious segregation has also symbolized and sanc- 
tioned the division of the population into disparate groups, 
however, and has tended to make class lines sharper than eco- 
nomic forces alone could have done. 


An element of sheer necessity entered into the construction 
of separate churches in mill villages. Many of the mills were 
built in rural locations, or on the outer fringes of small towns 
in the county, and it was often necessary to provide within the 
villages themselves the basic necessities of life. Geographical 
isolation of the mills helps to explain the development of com- 
pany housing, company stores, company police, company recre- 
ation and company churches. Distance has been only one causal 
factor, however, and has become telatively insignificant as 
transportation facilities have been improved. Other conditions 
have been mote basic in the emergence of separate mill 
churches. As class lines began to appear and harden in the 
county, the penniless mill workers, feeling ill-at-ease in the 
plush environment of uptown churches, came to desire churches 
where they could worship with their own folks and exercise 
their own leadership. 


Fierce denominational rivalry for the enrollment of mill 
workers, growing out of an emphasis on evangelism and home 
missions which had been gathering momentum for decades in 
the various religious bodies, capitalized on emerging class dis- 
tinctions. Several denominations deliberately set out to build a 
separate church in every mill village, and thereby to capture the 
new industrial workers for themselves. 
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Each type of church in Spindle County has its own peculiar 
characteristics, due largely to the economic and social status of 
the particular social class with which it is identified. Each min- 
isters to special needs, in distinct accents, with unique results. 
The mill church is not simply a transplanted rural church or a 
smaller and poorer edition of an uptown church. It faces prob- 
lems peculiar to itself because of the social and economic con- 
text within which it functions. Its ultimate fate is largely bound 
up with the vaster fortunes of a single industry, and its immedi- 
ate program depends to considerable degree on the disposition 
of the local managers of that industry. Under such circum- 
stances, the mill church and its minister live in a perpetual 
atmosphere of tentativeness and insecurity. So do its mem- 
bers. Mill workers move frequently, always hoping to better 
their lot in another mill village; the village church, therefore, 
ministers to a procession rather than to a settled constituency. 
It is easier to raise money for current expenses than for perma- 
nent improvements. Revival meetings are more popular than 
long-range programs of religious education. 


As a result of their dependent and rootless status, the reli- 
gion of mill villagers is oriented toward a more abiding com- 
munity (not made with hands) than a mill village could ever 
be. Prayer is a very practical instrument; it “works’ and 
“changes things,” unless the petitioner is invalidated by sinful- 
ness. The ritual of successful petitions is carefully cherished 
and repeated. A group of men in one church believe that prayer 
at “the white spot” —a bare place in a deserted field — has 
special efficacy, and go there frequently to pray. 


More fundamentally, however, the mill worker's religion 
assures him that the forgotten individual will not be ultimately 
forsaken, but will be gathered up at last into a glorious fellow- 
ship of “the saved.” Religion is a means of escape from the 
hard lot and frustrated desires of a mill worker’s life, as indi- 


cated in the testimony of various workers concerning the mean- 
ing of religion for them: 
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Jesus saves, and the way grows sweeter. 

I am so glad my name is written in the Book of Life. 

When you have more than you can bear, cast it on Jesus, and He 
will always take it away. 

I praise God that I have at last got shet (shed) of the World, so 
that hit don’t bother me no more. I know a feller who tried to 
git right with God, and threw his cigarettes away but went right 
away and bought cigars, tryin’ to fool God. You cain’t get the 
Holy Sperit that-a-way. 

I was a backslider once, but praise God I’m back on the glory road 
now. 


In short, the mill worker looks to his church to find trans- 
valuation of life, whether in the form of reassurance or of es- 
cape, or both. The difficulties of his present life help to explain 
the tremendous emphasis on other-worldliness in his churches. 
Most of the hymns and sermons in village churches point to- 
ward a more placid state, to which one hopes to go after the 
last.spindle has been wound. Favorite hymns include “Beulah 
Land,” “When the Roll is Called Up Yonder,” “Higher 
Ground,” “I Can Hear My Savior Calling,” “The Everlasting 
Arms,’ “The Home Over There,’ etc. A well-loved stanza, 
typical in ideas of many others, says: 

While some live in splendid mansions, 
And have wealth at their command, 
I’m a stranger and a pilgrim 
Passing through this barren land. 
But God still answers prayer, 
In the same old-fashioned way. 


Religious services also help the mill worker to transcend his 
daily life through providing excitement. Because of the dam- 
ming up of self-expression by the conditions amid which they 
live, the workers often indulge in highly emotional religious 
practices. Newer sects especially capitalize on this need, and 
outdo their more staid Methodist and Baptist rivals in encour- 
aging the worshippers to “‘let themselves go” in religious 
ecstasy. Most of the religious services in mill churches are still 
designed to induce the high emotional crisis of “being saved” 
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—saved to a personal security that transcends the troubles of 
the world. Whether to make this present life more endurable, 
or to escape from it temporarily in excitement and in hope, the 
religion of the mill worker is heavily conditioned by the eco- 
nomic and social environment in which he lives. 


Denominational Affiliations 


As industrialization proceeded apace, religious denominations 
in Spindle County were affected, as denominations, almost as 
patently as the individual churches by which they were repre- 
sented. Wide social differences appeared between Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Baptists and Methodists—the four major denomina- 
tions in the county. Each denomination has tended to become 
identified especially with one—or at most two—of the emerg- 
ing social classes. Classification in 1939 according to the pre- 
dominating type of membership resulted as follows: Presby- 
terian, uptown; Lutheran, uptown and rural; Baptist, mill; 
Methodist, mill and uptown; Episcopal, uptown; Wesleyan 
Methodist, Church of God, Pentecostal Holiness and Free-Will 
Baptist, mill. 

Traditionally, the Baptist and Methodist denominations have 
commanded the loyalty of mill workers. Their membership in- 
cludes nearly three-fourths of the workers who belong to any 
church today. However, their leadership is being threatened by 
the newer religious sects, including especially the Church of 
God (Cleveland, Tenn., branch), the Pentecostal Holiness 
Church and the Free-Will Baptist Church. Since 1920, the older 
denominations have organized twenty new churches and aban- 
doned twelve, while the newer sects have organized twenty-six 
(of which twenty-one have been established since 1930) and 
abandoned none. From less than 500 members in the county in 
1920, the sects had grown to about 4,000 members in 1939. 
Without exception, the new sect churches are mill churches, 
and their rise is dramatic proof that the older denominations 


fail to satisfy the needs of a sizable percentage of the mill 
population. 
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The new sects are completely movements of the masses, led 
by uneducated, untrained preachers who often are on sabbati- 
cal leave from jobs in cotton mills. At least 80 per cent of their 
followers had previously belonged to established churches in 
their communities but had failed to find satisfaction there. 
Most of the adherents come from the poorest, most frustrated 
strata of mill workers. Members of the newer sects do not be- 
long anywhere, and so they belong wholeheartedly to the one 
type of institution that deigns to notice them. They substitute 
religious status for social status. Over against segregation from 
the community, they affirm separation from the world. By 
frenetic religious services they achieve an ecstasy denied them in 
the daily drabness of their lives. The degree to which these sects 
flourish is a significant index to the failure of society and re- 
ligion, as organized, to meet the economic, psychological and 
religious needs of all the people. 


COMPANY CONTROL 


What has been the result of financial subsidies to mill 
churches? A critic charged in 1929, after a wave of textile 
strikes in the South, that the churches were “undoubtedly 
owned and controlled by the mill owners,” and that the clergy 
were “moral police for the industrial overlords.” At the same 
time the president of the United Textile Workers attributed 
the retardation of his organization’s progress in the South to 
“prejudice and bigotry fostered by the churches.” “The pastors 
would lose their jobs,” he said, “if the workers got a ten per 
cent increase.” Labor organizers have reported innumerable 
times that they were branded by mill preachers as ‘‘agents of 
the Devil, with the Mark of the Beast on our foreheads.” One 
organizer relates that the preachers in a mill village in Spindle 
County taught their congregations that bathtubs are sinful, in 
order to save management the expense of installing them in 
company houses. On the basis of such evidence, it is charged 
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that religion in the mill villages is an opiate and a sanction on 
the status quo. 


Mill owners vigorously deny any ulterior motives in con- 
tributing to churches. They point out that nearly every mill 
owner in the county is a prominent churchman, giving time as 
well as money to the leadership of religious life. As for sub- 
sidies to churches attended by their employees, the attitude ex- 
pressed by one mill president is typical of that almost uni- 
versally advanced: 


The mills regard churches as important in their villages, and 
support this regard with contributions. But the mills are interested 
in churches simply because the churches stand for decent and hon- 
est living. In one sense, of course, this is a selfish motive. The mills 
expect, however, to receive no direct returns; so far as I know, 
no effort has ever been made to dictate the attitudes of the churches 
toward the mills—not a word has ever been said. If any such direct 
effort was made, of course, the effectiveness of the churches would 
be crippled among the workers. 


Mill pastors join, with alacrity and resentment, in repudiat- 
ing the suggestion that they are minions of the mills. The stand- 
ard formula, heard many times, insists that ‘the mill owners 
give our church the free use of a nice parsonage and make 
regular contributions to the support of the church, yet never 
have they said anything about the policy of the church.” 


There are, however, dissenting clerical voices. In 1929, a 
minister stationed in Milltown drafted an appeal, which was 
approved by the annual Conference of his denomination, for 
larger subsidies from mills to village churches. When reminded 
a decade later of this action, he said: 


Amen! I’ve always believed that. Mill churches serve the mill 
as much as they serve the folks; let the mill pay for the service. 
Churches help the mills to have a steadier and more intelligent 
supply of labor. Let the mills give more than they do, and let it all 
be perfectly above board. It’s worth something to the mills to have 
churches work among their people. Why Mr. - - - {one of the 
leading textile manufacturers in the vicinity], a Jew, helps the 
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preachers, and the first thing he does when a strike threatens is to 
call them up—and the strikers can’t win with the preachers against 
them. So let Mr. - - - pay. 

Other statements, less cynical but equally frank, from mill 
pastors stationed in Spindle County attest to the fact that domi- 
nation of churches by mill owners, whatever the motives in- 
volved, is an ever-present threat. For example: 


The mill preachers’ hands are tied. We know where we get our 
support, and can’t say anything. 

Mill preachers know where their bread is buttered (it generally 
is buttered on only one side), and do not talk of unions. 

My relations with the mill officials are purely detached, but 
friendly. They do not want preachers to discuss labor questions 
with them: “Do not get yourself implicated one way or the other,” 
they say, “as we do not want to tie strings on you.” 


Though mill owners themselves are rather secretive about 
their donations, one denomination publicly approves the system 
of mill subsidies, indicating that it sees no nefarious implica- 
tions involved. At its annual conference in 1929, when min- 
isters were being severely criticized as mill agents, this body 
adopted a resolution requesting the mill owners to increase 
their subsidies, and to assume at least half of the cost of main- 
taining churches in the mill villages. 


The question of conscious motives of mill owners or of 
preachers in their relations with each other is largely an irrele- 
vant one; it stresses intentions to the neglect of structural rela- 
tionships and results. Perhaps the support and interest of mill 
owners in religious affairs is to be interpreted in the light of 
the general paternalistic background prevailing in the textile 
industry and in the South. Certainly most of the mill executives 
have not been trying to use the churches in some diabolical way 
as instruments of industrial policy. Nevertheless, they have not 
supported churches simply for the welfare of the community. 
They have followed no regular policy of support to Negro 
churches, though these need it most of all, and, until recently, 
they have withheld support from churches of the newer sects 
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which have often been breeding grounds for trade union sup- 

ort. More recently, thoroughly secularized executives and a 
number of Jewish mill owners have begun to appear in Spindle 
County. Both types, like their predecessors, support the churches, 
though they share neither the same cultural presuppositions nor 
a common faith. Increasingly during the last two decades, re- 
ligious institutions have been used consciously as instruments 
of social control—instruments the more effective because dis- 
guised in character. 

Structural relations between mills and mill churches in 
Spindle County render control of churches and ministers by 
mill officials almost inevitable, whatever the intentions may 
be. Titles to church property often contain clauses stipulating 
that the property shall revert to the mill “if used for other 
than religious purposes.” A clause of this sort was invoked a 
few years ago in the county, and a mill church was converted 
by the mill management into a movie. Given the low income 
level of mill churches and pastors, a gift of a few hundred 
dollars annually is necessarily a covert influence in the deter- 
mination of church policy, whether or not any overt conditions 
accompany the gift. Control is seldom made explicit; it simply 
inheres in accepted relationships. Its manifestation is always 
disguised in terms of the general welfare of the community, 
over which mill officials have final supervision. Open coercion 
of ministers appears infrequently, because opposition does not 
demand it. When it does appear, the mill management has no 
difficulty in ridding itself of the trouble maker—for the good 
of the community. 

A well-known Southern sociologist tells of an interview he 
once had with a mill executive near Spindle County. The ex- 
ecutive admitted that the mill contributed handsomely to the 
support of churches in the mill village, but averred that it did 
so only for the general good of the community. “We had a 
young fellow from an Eastern seminary down here as pastor a 
few years ago,” he continued, ‘‘and the young upstart went 
around saying that we helped pay the preachers’ salaries in order 
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to control them. That was a damnable lie—and we got rid of 
him.” 

Control over religious institutions inheres not only in struc- 
tural dependence on the mills, but also in the cultural setting in 
which mills and churches function. The traditions of mill vil- 
lages include acceptance of mill executives as the final arbiters 
of all questions concerning community welfare, including ques- 
tions that involve the internal policies of the churches. Pastors 
seldom protest seriously against these traditions. Their acqui- 
escence is not habitually self-conscious and uneasy; more often 
than not, it is accepted as an axiom of ministerial workman- 
ship in situations of this type. Ministers rationalize their posi- 
tion by equating paternalism (though they avoid the word 
itself) with Christian principles. Does not the Christian gospel 
teach parental solicitude and admonish the strong to care for 
the weak, to practice generosity toward the less fortunate and 
to extend the helping hand to mankind ?*Were not mill workers 
ignorant, diseased and living in dirt and filth until the mills 
came along? Would they not be in that same condition today 
if the mills had not. provided schools, welfare services, better 
housing and all the advantages of life in proximity to cities and 
towns? Though a few younger ministers in Spindle County 
are beginning to ask whether Christianity does not demand 
that one shall be his ‘‘brother’s brother” rather than his ‘“‘broth- 
et’s keeper,” and to suspect that paternalism is a perversion of 
fraternalism, most mill preachers still ascribe untempered 
benevolence and Christian charity to the mill owners. 

A Typical Case 

A village in Spindle County, here called Yarnville, is known 
throughout the South and nation as a “model mill village.” 
Deviations from the pattern represented in the story of Yarn- 
ville are differences of degree only. Most communities in the 
county are not so patently controlled, but comparable relations 
prevail in nearly all mill villages and even in other industries, 
such as coal, where companies own houses and other facilities 


used by their employees. 
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Unincorporated, Yarnville is owned completely by the 
owner of the mills that provide its economic base. The mill 
management is the direct and final authority in all matters of 
village administration, laying down rules and regulations for 
the inhabitants and employing deputy sheriffs to control their 
infraction. Six hundred families, with a total population of 
about three thousand people, live there. Construction of the 
village, which is located on a semi-island between two rivers, 
cost about one and one-half million dollars. Workers live in 
three- and four-room bungalows, which they rent at a rate of 
$1.25 a week for a four-room house with bath, with water and 
a minimum amount of electricity furnished. Neat lawns and 
landscaping have been designed, and are maintained, by the 
mill. A mill farm supplies eggs, milk, fowls and vegetables to 
employees, at cost. The village has a community hall, a golf 
course, two large school buildings, a boarding house and sev- 
eral mercantile blocks, all built by the mill. 

The mill owner also built the Baptist and Methodist churches 
in the village, expending $65,000 on the latter, and more re- 
cently has aided in the construction of a building for the Church 
of God. He provides parsonages, with all conveniences in- 
cluded, for four ministers who live in the village. The Metho- 
dist preacher receives a direct subsidy of $62.50 each month, 
in a total salary of $1,900, and an additional gift of $50 from 
the mill owner at Christmas. The mill retains title in fee simple 
to all church buildings in the village, deeding them to their re- 
spective ecclesiastical bodies as “places of worship,” but re- 
taining title to them as pieces of real estate. The mill owner is 
not himself a churchman, but has been interested in providing 
“adequate facilities” for the religious life of his workers. A son 
of the mill owner, himself an official of the corporation, 


summed up as follows the philosophy underlying support of 
the churches by the mills: P pay ying supp 


We don’t believe in overlapping or duplication here, even in the 
churches. In our organization every responsibility is graded by rank. 
We have officials corresponding to generals, majors, captains, lieu- 
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tenants, and so forth right on down the line. We believe in efh- 
ciency. We believe in this in the churches, too. 


But the mill keeps its hands off the church situation. It keeps its 
hands off everything except production. It leaves all welfare, re- 
ligious, and other such matters in the hands of an informal com- 
mittee composed of the four village pastors, two mill superin- 
tendents, and whoever else they may select. If a mill worker wants 
something, he goes to his preacher first. The churches are vital as 
rallying points—we use them for that. 


If a minister does a bad job we withdraw support, but we don’t 
try to chase him off, as he will hang himself if we give him enough 
rope: that is, he loses members, his church begins to go down, and 
soon his church officials are coming to us and asking us what to 
do. We tell them to consider in what respects their minister is 
deficient, and then to find somebody who can meet their needs. If 
we can add inducements such as free rent to the new minister, we 
are glad to do so. 

There is no support of the church as such by the mill as such ; 
all support for several years now has been purely individual. Dad 
takes care of the Methodist church, my brother takes care of the 
Presbyterian church, our operating vice-president (who is an Epis- 
copalian) takes care of the Baptist church, and I, not being especial- 
ly committed to any church, take care of the Church of God. I do 
not go to see the Church of God preacher; he comes to see me, 
and we talk things over whenever he wishes. 


Ministers in other mill villages in the county generally agree 
that the churches in Yarnville are completely controlled by the 
mill owner and his executives. The Methodist Church there, 
they say, is a ‘one man church,” and “the preacher has to ask 
the mill owner when he can pray.” As a specific example, they 
point out that the mill owner will not allow one of the churches 
to build a Sunday school building adjoining its worship audi- 
torium, but says that it can use one of the mill houses, and that 
he will build a Sunday school annex himself when it is needed. 


At least two of the ministers in Yarnville are not happy 
about their situation. One of them reports that he yearns to get 
out of an industrial church and to have an independent church 
and freedom. ‘“To work in a mill church,” he said, “is to have a 
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yoke around your neck continually. I have to call for my check 
every month at the mill office, and I have to consult them even 
about moving a piece of furniture. But the mill never attempts 
to dictate the policies of my church or to circumscribe its mes- 
sage—not a word has ever been said about that.” Another min- 
ister in the village suspects, however, that the support of 
churches by the mill is designed to control internal religious 
policies. ‘The mill owners themselves are not church mem- 
bers,” he says, ‘and I am beginning to wonder if their support 
of the churches is not hush money to keep us off the Social 
Gospel. They won’t deed the church property to the churches, 
but I think they will have to if we are to get anything done. 
As for me, I want to move, to a place where I can be inde- 
pendent and have some freedom.” 


SOCIAL VIEWS OF MINISTERS 


In recent decades, very few ministers of Spindle County have 
demonstrated any interest in social control of the mills their 
predecessors had helped to create. As one of them explained, 
“The ministers of Milltown never take the initiative on eco- 
nomic and industrial questions. They are opposed only to 
things downright evil, such as pool rooms. On such matters 
they take the initiative.’’ Occasionally a minister voices a sen- 
timent which he himself designates as “pretty radical,” but 
such statements are always so veiled in content that they ob- 
viously represent efforts to assert personal independence rather 
than social dissent. One of the ministers recently opened’ a 
prayer by saying, ““O God, we thank thee that Jesus Christ is 
not a stick of candy, but a stick of dynamite.” Similar state- 
ments purporting to represent Christianity as world-changing 
generally fail to specify what is to be blown up. 


Thete is no evidence to prove that any ecclesiastical body in 
the county has ever made any public statement or adopted any 
policy calling for significant and specific regulation of eco-_ 
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nomic conditions, even when inescapable issues have been 
raised. When an appeal for the abolition of the isolated mill 
villages was made by a group of prominent Southern religious 
leaders some years ago, the ministers and churches of the 
county remained ostensibly indifferent. When Child Labor leg- 
islation has been agitated, the ministers have tempered their 
approval with concern for widows who needed the earnings of 
their children, and with fear lest idle children should slip into 
delinquency. When labor organizers have invaded the county, 
ministers have opposed them in quiet but effective ways. 


Nevertheless, most of the ministers in the county insist in 
their sermons that religion offers the only fundamental hope 
for a better social order. They argue that the church must not 
become embroiled in economic and political affairs, but must 
save the world through “changed individuals” and the exten- 
sion of the church. Individual conversion and private virtue 
are demanded as the fundamental requirements for the growth 
of the church, and the correlative correction of social institu- 
tions. Mill owners, as leaders in their churches, are trusted “to 
do the right thing” as individual Christians. 


Ministers in Spindle County assert that in some vague, mys- 
terious way their program for transformation of economic life 
has been successful, as demonstrated in the Christian profes- 
sions and civic benevolence of most employers in the county. 
There is no evidence, however, that the employers at present 
are significantly different from those of 1880, in so far as their 
policies toward employees, the churches and the general com- 
munity are concerned. Nor are prominent churchmen among 
them observably different in industrial practices from non- 
churchmen, though the number of the latter is too small to 
allow adequate comparison. If employers have been changed 
by religion, it has been in respects that did not involve im- 
portant economic relations. Religious teachings have not 
wrought any profound transformations in economic structures 
in the county since the infant baptism administered to the 
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early mills by the churches helped industrialization to begin 
sixty years ago. The few changes that have come subsequently 
in housing arrangements, child labor, wages and hours, and 
the like, have resulted chiefly from economic factors or from 
restrictive legislation. Ministers have then either maintained 
an attitude of studied indifference, in order to justify their 
former failure to display interest in a matter which obviously 
called for attention, or else have avowed that they had been 
privately in favor of the changes all the time. For example, 
many of the mills in the county have recently sold their houses 
to their employees for purely economic reasons, though the 
usual mask of benevolence toward employees has been used. 
Although they had previously been apathetic to the abolition 
of the village system, the ministers are now praising the joys 
and virtues of home ownership. 

Despite the years spent in professional preparation, almost 
none of the mill pastors in Spindle County have had any 
special training for work in an industrial parish. Usually they 
follow conventional, standardized programs in their churches, 
aping the policies of uptown churches of their denomination 
and the sermons of the uptown preachers who speak at their 
denominational gatherings. In most instances, their knowledge 
of economic processes, labor relations, management problems, 
trade union tactics and culture analysis is no more extensive or 
competent than that of their village parishioners. They are 
easily convinced, therefore, by the only persons who presumably 
do know about such matters—the mill owners and managers. 
When conflict occurs between the social classes, the mill pastors 
almost invariably adopt the diagnosis presented by the “most 
intelligent” and “best informed” citizens in the vicinity, who 
always are members of the uptown class. Uptown pastors, 
though their economic insight is frequently even less acute than 
that of their colleagues in the mill parishes, give the cues by 
which all their ministerial brethren are guided, citing mill 
owners and other persons “in the know” as their source of au- 
thority. Lacking economic and sociological perspectives wider 
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than those of their own communities, ministers of all types of 
churches fail to appraise the opinions of community leaders 
as being in themselves highly relative; instead, they incline to 
accept them at face value, or to modify them in minor details 
only. Though they are acknowledged experts in the field of 
religion, and continually profess to be troubled by the gap 
between ethical ideals and social practices, they do not possess 
criteria for judging social possibilities, and thus in effect be- 
come instruments of social inertia. 


A Time of Testing 


In 1929, the churches and ministers of Spindle County had 
opportunity to demonstrate their economic and social loyalties. 
Organizers for a Communist textile union, the National Tex- 
tile Workers Union, selected the largest mill in the county 
as a strategic place to begin a Southern campaign. Conditions 
in the mill had become intolerable to most of the employees. 
Untutored in distinctions between unions or types of labor 
leadership, the workers were in a mood to accept any proffer 
of help from any source. A major strike ensued, giving the 
county its first real taste of industrial strife and class conflict. 
The strike was quickly lost, as the state militia and other forms 
of pressure were employed against the “uprising,” and the 
workers themselves perceived more clearly the implications of 
following Communist leaders. The latter, however, turned the 
strike into a miniature revolution, openly advocating the estab- 
lishment of soviets in the mills of the county, racial equality 
and political insurrection. The community was kept in turmoil, 
with frequent acts of violence, for several months. Uptown 
citizens were convinced that their entire system of society was 
dangerously challenged, and every social institution reacted 
vigorously against the challenge. 

The part played by religion in bringing about the expulsion 


of the “foreign agitators” and the restoration of pre-strike con- 
ditions was a notable one. Though the Communists did not 
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exploit their attitude toward religion, employers immediately 

branded them as atheists, proclaiming in one announcement: 
Our Religion, Our Morals, Our Common Decency, Our Govern- 
ment, and the very Foundations of Modern Civilization, all that 
we are now and all that we plan for our children Is IN DANGER. 
Communism will destroy the efforts of Christians of 2,000 years. 
Do we want it? Will we have it? No!! It must Go from the 
Southland. 

The role adopted by ministers and churches in defense of 
economic and social patterns in the county was subtle in char- 
acter, and thereby the more effective. No public pronounce- 
ments of any kind were made by religious bodies and no spe- 
cific anti-strike strategies were announced. Salaried ministers 
of ‘“‘respectable’” churches, having assured status in the pre- 
vailing system, universally opposed the strike, however, in 
word and deed. Only a few preachers of the newer sects, such 
as the Church of God, a few lay preachers and one or two 
ministers without churches supported the strike in any way. 
And their support was confined principally to preaching sermons 
at religious services held by the strikers during the early 
part of the strike. 


As ovet against a small and unrecognized minority of preach- 
ets, the established ministers of Spindle County used various 
devices to mould opinion against the strikers. One or two anti- 
Communist sermons were preached, but most of the strategies 
were more indirect in approach. Soon after the strike began, 
two popular evangelists were sent into the strike-locked mill 
community to hold revival meetings for the workers, “‘not to 
stop the strike, but to restore its native leaders to sanity.” 
Sponsors of these revivals report that they had the desired re- 
sult. A relief fund, for “worthy workers” victimized by the 
strike, was raised by a leading minister and distributed through 
the churches attended by the strikers. Various ministers became 
associated, usually in quiet capacities, with a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee and the American Legion, in efforts to quell the labor 
disturbance. A prominent minister was one of the leaders in a 
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general round-up of strikers after the Milltown Chief-of-Police 
had been killed in a shooting meleé at strike headquarters. 


Seven strike leaders were finally convicted, after two trials 
filled with dramatic incidents, of conspiracy leading to the 
murder of the police officer. Jurors were selected with careful 
attention to their religious faith. The presiding judge admitted, 
for purposes of testing credibility, evidence concerning the 
religious beliefs of witnesses and defendants, on the ground 
that disbelief in punishment after death might lessen the like- 
lihood of telling the truth on the witness stand. All in all, the 
seven defendants were convicted more nearly for their politi- 
cal and religious doctrines than for murder. The Solicitor filled 
his final summation to the jury with Scriptural injunctions and 
urged that the defendants should be sent to jail for thirty years 
“in order that they may repent and find light in the Word of 
God before they come to the end of the trail.’” In an impas- 
sioned appeal, he summed up the case by saying: 


. . . [ Milltown} — into which the union organizers came, fiends 
incarnate, stripped of their hoofs and horns, bearing guns instead 
of pitchforks. . . . They came into peaceful, contented [ Milltown}, 
with its flowers, birds, and churches . . . sweeping like a cyclone 
and tornado to sink damnable fangs into the heart and lifeblood of 
my community... . [The people of Milltown] stood it until the 
great God looked down from the very battlements of heaven and 
broke the chains and traces of their patience and caused them to 
call the officers . . . and stop the infernal scenes that came sweeping 
down from the wild plains of Soviet Russia into the peaceful com- 
munity of [Milltown], bringing bloodshed and death, creeping 
like the hellish serpent into the Garden of Eden... . 


No protest was forthcoming from ministers or churches in 
Spindle County over such usage of religion. From the begin- 
ning to the end of the strike, no significant voice was raised in 
religious circles in the county against any tactics designed to 
rid the community of the strike leaders. When a mob destroyed 
the strikers’ headquarters and commissary and National Guards- 
men stationed nearby arrested strikers for having done it, the 
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ministers were silent. When police and mill-paid deputies 
broke up picket lines with extraordinary violence, no public 
comment ensued from ministers who were interested in return 
to “law and order” and “industrial peace.” When the families 
of recalcitrant strikers were evicted from company-owned 
houses and set up housekeeping in the street in inclement 
weather, with one or two cases of serious illness among them, 
the religious leaders made no effort to house them. When a 
woman striker, the mother of several small children, was killed 
by members of a mob in broad daylight, the ministers made 
no protest except to regret the “bad publicity” thereby brought 
to the town. Nor were they stirred to action when no convic- 
tion for the murder was ever obtained. Two ministers did ex- 
ercise themselves to place the murdered woman's children in 
an orphanage, thereby thwarting the Communist leaders who 
had planned to send them across the country as an exhibit of 
Southern justice. Union organizers were kidnapped and 
flogged, union property was destroyed by dynamite, mobs ter- 
rorized strike leaders while singing “Praise God from Whom 
All Blessings Flow’’—but the custodians of religion raised no 
objection. One of them put it this way, “We did not take part 
in the tar parties, but a lot of us said Amen!” 

After the strike leaders had been expelled from the county, 
the churches were powerful forces in helping to reconstitute 
pre-strike conditions. The pastors in the village where the strike 
had centered were enlisted in an effort to obtain only the high- 
est Christian type of employee in the future, and a recommenda- 
tion from his former pastor was required by the mill of each 
applicant for a job. A prominent Milltown minister was chair- 
man of a special committee set up by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to eradicate the seeds of Communism and unrest left in 
the community, and another minister became executive director 
of the program which resulted. One major denomination sent a 
home missionary to work in the churches of Spindle County 
for two years, specifically ‘‘to offset the incoming tides of ma- 
terialism, unbelief, and anti-Americanism .. . flowing in evet- 
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increasing volume into these fast-growing industrial centers.” 
Instead of attempting seriously to modify economic conditions 
which had allowed the Communists to obtain a following, 
ministers and churches cooperated in the effort to buttress those 
conditions so powerfully that they might not again be attacked. 


TOWARD INDEPENDENCE 


For sixty years the churches of Spindle County have preached 
personal religion and praised paternal industry. In the contem- 
porary scene the churches seldom, if ever, define or implement 
new social values in the county. Whether they will adopt a 
more creative role in the future depends on several imponder- 
ables. Changes in industrial practices, deriving partly from 
economic factors and partly from federal and state legislation, 
are gradually weakening the absolute control of mill owners 
over their communities. The mill village system appears to be 
slowly disintegrating and may soon be a very expensive anach- 
ronism. Though recent attempts by trade unions to organize 
workers in the county have failed, it is likely that labor organ- 
ization will be effected eventually, further weakening the con- 
centrated dominion of textile executives. Tendencies toward 
diversification of industry may also modify the degree of au- 
thority held by managers of a single type of business enterprise 
in a community. By the march of economic developments, 
therefore, the churches in mill villages may be brought to more 
independent status. Greater autonomy may come to them 
despite themselves. 


A great deal appears to depend, nevertheless, on the positive 
steps toward independence which the ministers and churches 
themselves are willing to take. Unless the churches begin to 
pioneer in self-directed courses of action, they may not recog- 
nize or desire opportunities for emancipation. 


What types of procedure might be followed by mill churches 
in the county, if they desire to implement their profession of 
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social responsibility and to validate their avowal of institutional 
autonomy? Dangers of subjectivism, moralism and neglect of 
present structural necessities are involved in an attempt to desig- 
nate certain activities as desirable and possible. Any such at- 
tempt must be made humbly rather than chidingly or presump- 
tuously. No exhaustive list can be made for each minister and 
church must find those lines of activity most nearly possible in 
their own situation. 


The following list of procedures includes a few of the more 
commonplace possibilities, many of which have been adopted 
by individual churches in similar settings: 


The Churches and Ministers Might 


In Respect to Their Own Viewpoints and Practices 


1. Recognize that social difficulties, whether originating among 
managers or workers, do not come simply from individual de- 
ficiencies. 


2. Realize that social change is not necessarily effected by indi- 
vidual conversion, nor economic problems solved merely by appeal 
to “brotherly love,” the Golden Rule, or the “Jesus way,” but that 
exclusive reliance on such approaches may really divert attention 
from more direct action. 


3. Refuse subsidies and gifts from the mills or from officials 
acting in behalf of the mills. 


4. Refuse the use of any property not owned in fee simple by 
the church using it, or by its appropriate ecclesiastical body; 


make arrangement for purchase or relinquishment of any property 
not so owned. 


5. Administer pastoral services impartially, in time of social strife 
as well as during social peace. 


6. Experiment within the church in economic adventures, such as 
equalization plans for ministers’ salaries, common church treas- 
uries, representation on local church and denominational boards 
of all types of economic status. 


7. Demand for mill ministers a type of education which will 
transcend the economic and religious culture of the mill village 
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and its residents, without denying effective contact—in short, a 
seminary education which will enable ministers to appraise and 
lead in social matters as well as in religious affairs. 


8. Raise up ministers who will deliberately and enthusiastically 
devote their entire ministry to industrial churches. 


9. Urge denominational protection for local mill pastors who 
face banishment because of activity contrary to the wishes of mill 
executives. 


10. Organize local groups associated with the church, though 
perhaps structurally independent, as vehicles for examination 
and action looking toward reconstruction of social relations in 
various areas, and for collaboration with secular movements look- 
ing toward such reconstruction. 


11. Acquaint themselves thoroughly with secular movements and 
proposals for social change, rather than dismissing such move- 
ments by well-worn speech reactions that preclude further inves- 
tigation or thought. 


12. Affiliate as individual ministers or religious leaders with 
pertinent social action and study groups already in existence, such 
as the Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, denominational com- 
mittees for social action, and the like. 


13. Cooperate among themselves in industrial situations, rather 
than jockeying for favored position with mill managements or 
seeking to capitalize for denominational purposes on economic 
inequities. 

14. Organize, if possible, churches which really transcend eco- 
nomic lines of division. 


15. Insist, if separate churches are to be maintained for differ- 
ent economic groups, that the application of the Christian mes- 
sage has distinctive and specific implications for each type of con- 
gregation, at least in respect to certain emphases, rather than be- 
ing precisely the same (usually an “uptown gospel’) for all. 


16. Seek to understand and cooperate with leaders and members 
of the newer Pentecostal and Holiness sects, rather than avoiding 
them as ignorant imposters and disreputable charlatans. 


17. Examine their own programs and constituency to determine 
whether they are reaching all groups in the population, including 
those on the fringe of society. 
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18. Read the Social Creed of the Churches, to which most of the 
denominations theoretically subscribe, from the pulpit occasion- 
ally and preach sermons on its implications. 


19. Bring perspectives of Christianity to bear more precisely 
upon immediate problems of life, rather than being solely con- 
cerned with transcendent and other-worldly references. 


In Respect to Industrial Conditions and Practices 


1. Refuse to accept the policies and interpretations of employers 
as the last word on desirable industrial relations. 


2. Compare honestly the merits of paternal and contractual in- 
dustrial relations—that is, compare personal control by mill ex- 
ecutives with bona fide processes of collective bargaining. 


3. Refuse to designate any economic system or leadership as 
completely Christian and worthy of absolute confidence and faith, 
or as wholly adequate for its own amendment and self-regulation. 


4. Insist on the public accountability of mill managements for 
industrial policies, relative distribution of profits, waste of na- 
tural and human resources, relations to churches in their villages, 
etc., supporting objective investigations and publicizing the results. 


5. Recognize paternalism (whether or not it is called such) as a 
petversion of Christian doctrines of responsibility for one’s brother. 


6. Urge modification of specific economic arrangements; for ex- 
ample, advocate 


careful use of the stretchout 


recognition of responsible unions, and collective bargaining in 
good faith 


the right of employees to choose their own living quarters, and 
to receive wages adequate for a decent standard of living 


the desirability of wage scales high enough to allow one worker 
in a family to support the family, rather than having it taken 
for granted that women shall work and young people shall 
leave school as soon as legally permissible 


the enforcement of legal provisions governing wages, hours, 


social security, labor organization, collective bargaining, 
child labor, etc. 


7. Insist that pretensions to Christian conduct shall not be per- 
verted into instruments of economic advantage. 
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8. Avoid deliberately arranging religious services and revival 
meetings at times which will conflict with trade union or other 
worker activities, for the ultimate sake of the church if for no 
other reason. 


In Respect to Mill Workers 


1. Demonstrate and encourage faith in the capacity of the work- 
ers to manage their own affairs; faith in democracy as preferable 
to paternalistic autocracy. 

2. Help to train workers to manage their own affairs (instead 
of consoling them in dependent status, or diverting attention 
from their status), through projects of workers’ education, train- 
ing in public speaking, delegation of responsibility in church 
affairs, etc. : 

3. Encourage and help workers to attend training programs and 
forums beyond the confines of the county, in which economic 
questions constitute the basic content of the curriculum. 

4. Help mill workers to develop a satisfactory culture of their 
own, rather than leading and judging them in terms of uptown 
standards. Demonstrate loyalty to this ideal in time of social 
conflict. 

5. Encourage able young workers toward careers as leaders of 
their people, rather than toward “success” in uptown terms. 


6. Minister especially to the needs of mill workers, rather than 
copying denominational or uptown religious policies and programs. 
7. Help mill workers to understand their responsibilities to 
other social classes. 


In Respect to Their Larger Community 
1. Recognize and teach the relative rather than universal charac- 
ter of the local forms of culture and social organization, thus pro- 
viding perspectives for judgment. 
2. Create a public mind tolerant of social criticism and dissent, 
and plastic to social change. 
3. Provide facilities for clearer understanding of the economic 
life of the community, its implications and real character, through 
collection and distribution of pertinent literature, forums, impor- 
tation of experts on various aspects, including experts on unpopu- 
lar movements. 
4, Help all groups in the population to see their involvement in 
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the advantages and disadvantages of existing economic organ- 
ization. 


5. Interpret to uptown people the conditions and problems of 
mill workers, and vice versa, through interchange of pulpits and 
congregations, mutual study and activity groups, speeches at 
luncheon clubs, informal discussion groups, and the like. 


6. Protest the use of political, police, and other civic power as a 
subsidized or unqualified instrument of economic management. 


7. Condemn disruption of orderly community processes as se- 
verely when it emanates from employers as from workers; de- 
mand that illegal acts shall be as stringently prosecuted in one 
instance as in the other. 


8. Expose the sources of all propaganda, and insist that public 
pronouncements, whatever the source, shall be careful of facts 
and shall not incite ill-founded prejudice. 


9. Offer services in mediation of social conflict, and in interpre- 
tation of all viewpoints involved. 


In Respect to Minority Movements or Groups 


1. Provide meeting places, office space, and housing facilities for 
legal and legitimate groups, including labor unions, which are 


arbitrarily denied opportunities for free discussion in company- 
owned villages. 


2. Help in other ways to guarantee the right of open criticism of 


existing arrangements, including criticism of the ministers and 
churches. 


3. Seek aoe channels for public presentation of unpopular 


views, through newspapers, pulpits, office mimeograph machines, 
etc. 


4. Secure, when needed, adequate legal representation and bail 


a petsons arrested and imprisoned principally because of social 
issent. 


5. Attack political disqualifications and racial discriminations 


EN intimately associated with modes of autocratic social 
control. 


6. Prevent social conflicts from being wars for economic power, 


through insistence on legal rights, willingness to feed and house 
strikers, etc. 


Whatever specific policies may be adopted, the mill village 
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churches can attain greater freedom and become effective in- 
struments of social change only if they achieve structural inde- 
pendence of their industrial rulers. They cannot win this in- 
dependence unless they clearly recognize their present sub- 
servient status and are willing to sacrifice immediate safety in 
favor of greater integrity. The action of an individual minister 
or layman or employer may sometimes pave the way, but 
escape from subservient status is likely to require direct insti- 
tutional action. — 


At the same time, religious institutions can be relatively free 
of their contiguous social setting only if they find social per- 
spectives wider than those of the particular culture in which 
they function. The insistence of mill pastors that they already 
have a transcendent reference is generally a pretense so far as 
economic and social standards are concerned. Higher religious 
references create a demand, rather than a substitute, for wider 
social insights. Without such perspectives and insights, local 
churches cannot stand in effective judgment or criticism of 
local conditions. All religious bodies, theological seminaries, 
and aspiring Christians everywhere are involved in the quest 
for these new social norms, in the testing of them and the 
transmission of them. In this respect the problem of the 
churches in Milltown is likewise that of the churches in 
Middletown, in Yarnville and New York. 


A strike in a section of the paper industry in New York City has 
necessitated the use of a different grade of paper, so that we could not 
include the illustrations originally planned. The subsequent re-setting 
of pages makes the listing of contents on page 2 not altogether accurate. 
For these things and for the lateness of this issue of Socal Action we 
hope our readers will forgive us. 


PREVIEW OF SOCIAL ACTION 


October—I See America Preparing, by Dwight J. Bradley 


The times call for a vital re-integration of social forces to fit into 
the emerging world picture. Christian idealism and the Christian 
Church can have a powerful influence upon the course of affairs. This 
issue of Social Action will show specific ways in which this can be and 
is being done. 


November—Building A New World (tentative title), 
by Vera M. Dean 


A popular analysis of the plans already proposed for post-war recon- 
struction and the establishment of a system of international security, 
making clear the problems which must be solved if democracy is to be 
preserved throughout the world. This is an “‘extra special” issue, pub- 
lished in collaboration with the Foreign Policy Association. The usual 
rates for SoctaL ACTION cannot apply here. (The issue will contain 
96 pages and will sell for 25c. a single copy.) However, we can offer 
lower pre-publication (before Nov. 10) rates as follows: 2-9 copies, 
15c. each; 10-24 copies, 10c. each; 25 or more copies, 8c. each. 


December—Faith for Reconstruction, by Rose Terlin 


With the Malvern Conference Report as a basis, the author defines 
the meaning of these principles for American democracy. 


January—The Negro in Industry 


The Negro in America faces special problems in finding employ- 
ment even in defense industries. What are they? How can the Negroes’ 
rights be protected—now and in the future? 


The following issues are tentative in the sense that unforeseen cir- 
cumstances may cause us to change the publication date and the subject 
to meet rapidly changing conditions: Words as Weapons, by Irving Lee 
—The importance of words and language in the forming of ideas, 
public opinion, tolerance or prejudice, etc. Americans Want to Read— 
The need for better library facilities in many towns and rural com- 
munities. How can churches and communities meet this need? Rural 
Housing, by Dana Doten—Sub-standard rural housing is as great a 
national evil as the urban slum. The author has been in charge of pub- 
lications for the U.S. Housing Authority and discusses the progress that 
has been made in this field and future possibilities of improvement. 


A NEW NAME, SYMBOL OF A 
WIDER SERVICE 


A year ago the General Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches, meeting in Berkeley, California, created the Committee for 
Assistance to War Victims. Our churches have responded generously 
to the appeal for funds and the Committee has been able to distribute 
over $80,000, to care for the victims of the present world-wide war. 
Our Congregational Churches in England, missionaries in many lands, 
starving children in France, refugees in Europe and America and 
thousands of courageous Chinese have been helped by our gifts. 

During the last few months new areas of need have arisen, needs 
which the churches alone can meet. The rapid development of the 
defense program at home is calling ministers into the chaplaincy. Their 
work cannot be done effectively unless they are given funds for per- 
sonal services. Churches near large defense industries are facing enor- 
mously increased demands upon their services. They will require the 
help of other churches in our fellowship if they are to meet adequately 
the needs of the families in these congested areas. Conscientious ob- 
jectors who are assigned to special camps need assistance if they are 
without funds. ‘ 

The American Board is faced with many emergency situations. In 
China, one school has been moved at considerable expense; travel 
expenses have been increased as the war spreads into areas where mis- 
sionaries have been at work; emergency furlough allowances and many 
other extraordinary expenses have all contributed to create a serious 
financial burden which must be carried. 

Because of these new demands, the leaders of the denomination have 
decided to unify the appeals for money for various war emergency 
purposes. The name of the Committee has been changed to read, “The 
Congregational Christian Committee for War Victims and Services.” 
Under this new name and by the plan for unification of effort, we 
expect to simplify the problem of raising the necessary funds and also 
to be able to raise a larger total amount of money than would be 
possible under a series of separate appeals. To those of us who are 
able to carry on a fairly normal life in times like these, there will be 
brought the opportunity to give through one treasurer and one Com- 
mittee the gifts which we are so eager to make out of our comparative 
security and comfort. 

The Committee will carry on a continuous study of the needs and 
allocate the funds that. are received so that the money raised may do 
the most good. It is impossible for any individual or for any group 
- of individuals to foresee the comparative needs and the amounts of 
money which will be required to meet these needs as they change from 


time to time. —BOYNTON MERRILL 
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